NEWSLETTER: SEPTEMBER 2023 


Vale- Coralie Davies 


Our beloved President, Coralie, died suddenly in late August. Al- 
though she had had some health issues, she appeared to be over 
them, and was her usual energetic, effervescent self, so it was a 
terrible shock to everyone- family, friends and community. 

Coralie had been our president since 2016, when she stepped in 
after the position had been vacant for a while. She was our repre- 
sentative at the Frankston Environmental Friends Network, also 
representing other groups she was involved in, and no one can 
remember a time when Coralie wasn't an enthusiastic participant 
there. 

At her funeral we found out about her many lives. She was a 
champion gymnast when young, and this was where she met 
Bruce, her husband. When their twin boys were born, she became 
involved in the Multiple Births Association, very involved, and 
ended up starting a Victorian branch, which now has 20 branches. 
This was where she met her friend Pam Cairns, who spoke at her 
funeral, and is also a Field Naturalist. Along the way she helped 
with her boys’ schools and sporting lives, and Bruce was a Scout 
leader at Baden Powell Park Scout group. 

This led to her next passion- the environment- she started helping 
to weed at Tangenong Creek next to Baden Powell Park Scout 
group, started learning about flora and fauna and became an en- 
thusiastic advocate for the environment. She loved weeding in 
the bush at a working bee and her favourite target was grassy weeds, which she hated with a pas- 
sion. 

From BPP she branched out to the Friends of Williams Rd Beach, working in the cliff vegetation 
around the scout hall there, which is affiliated with BPP. And from there to the Sages Cottage land, 
MEAFEC (Mt Eliza Assoc for Environmental Care), SPIFFA (Southern Peninsula Flora & Fauna Assoc), 
AWARE (the wildlife rescue & rehab group) and Gardens for Wildlife with Frankston City Council. She 
had awe and wonder at the beauty of nature, a can-do attitude, and made everyone feel valuable. 
Because of Bruce’s declining health they had to 

move from her beloved home and garden at Moun- = 
tain Ave to the Long Island Retirement Village. I 
wasn't surprised to learn that she was President of 
the residents group there, helping to organise so- 
cial events. 

She didn’t neglect her family- her husband Bruce, 
their three sons, Will, Dan and Russell, and six ay 
grandchildren were all very much loved and cared -@™ 
for. 

She was a global citizen, caring for the environ- 
ment and the people in it. We will miss her so 
much. 

Judy Smart 


—_ 
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Janet Wheeler, Local Wildlife Carer 


Janet is a local wildlife carer and member of AWARE, caring for orphaned and injured local animals. 
The aim is to rehabilitate, without human imprinting on the young, and release. AWARE started in 
2005, and in the time since have cared for over 130 different species including 104 bird species, 
21 mammal and 7 species of reptiles. 

One of the difficulties with birds is identifying chicks that look nothing like their parent birds. 
‘Birdnapping’ is another issue - people spot fledglings on the ground and take them away, although 
the parents could still be caring for them. There is a persistent myth that once birds or animals 
have been handled by humans that their parents will reject them. In fact they are often success- 
fully reunited. 

46% of endangered species of Australian wildlife lives in cities, so there are lots of opportunities 
for encounters. 

A big issue is cat and dog attack- of 19 species studied, 67 animals were killed by cats, and 34 by 
dogs. The CSIRO have proved that 80% of domestic cats attack wildlife. 

Another big issue is secondary poisoning- birds of prey and other birds and animals eating animals 
that have consumed rat poison or insecticides. Deakin University found that 92% of tested birds 
had SGARs (Second-Generation Anticoagulant Rodenticides) in their bodies, and 68% of Tawny 
Frogmouths had highly toxic levels. Birdlife and other organisations are campaigning for SGARs to 
be taken off the market, as has been done in other countries. 

Wildlife Friendly gardening can help wildlife- components are: layers of vegetation, not just trees, 
wildlife need understory as well. Diversity of plantings, to provide food and cover. Supply of fresh 
water. Indigenous plants help indigenous wildlife. And retain old trees. To these can be added 
nesting boxes, and hanging baskets under eaves, for birds to nest in. 

Animals are badly affected by heat stress- once the temperature is over 370 they lose condition. In 
2009 80% of Mornington Peninsula ringtail possums died in a heat event. In 2019 possums were 
photographed at a beach, desperate for water. 

This year AWARE have had some unusual events- there have been 15 grebes in care this year, 
usually there are none or just a few. There were some underweight blue tongue lizards- the parent 
Ss had bred too late for the young to put on enough growth. There was a kookaburra which was un- 
derweight from eating too much human food, which is unbalanced for them. After being fed on the 
correct diet he was able to be released, and was adopted by local kookaburras. 

AWARE are always looking for a 

helpers, not only carers- some ™ : a 

members do rescues, others 
ferry animals around. Their 
24hr hotline is 0412 433 727. 
Judy Smart 


Janet was our speaker on Au- 
gust 9, 2023 
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Cape Barren Goose family 


Editor’s note: since Janet’s talk with her emphasis on the problem of cats killing wildlife, the Fed- 
eraL Environment Minister has announced programs for greater cat control. Let’s hope! 


Koala Tree Planting Day, June 17, 2023 


Bringing Hope to the Mornington Peninsula Koalas—our small population of MP koalas is in trouble, 
mainly from lack of habitat. Only 18% of native vegetation is left on the MP, and it is fragmented and 
not well connected. The other threats to koalas follow on from lack of connected habitat. Particularly 
in breeding season the males travel distances and are hit by vehicles; attacked by dogs, horses and 
cattle; and come up against unfriendly fencing. Other threats are climate change, bushfires, and Chla- 
mydia. 

Mornington Peninsula Koala Conservation Group started in 2019 with recording sightings of koalas. 
Now with MP Landcare Network they are creating wildlife corridors, by connecting existing koala habi- 
tat and food trees on the Mornington Peninsula. The aim is to encourage koalas away from urban ar- 
eas and the threats there, and give them better habitat. 

In 2020, during Covid 19 lockdown, they planted 1600 trees at Arthurs Seat, at the end of Seamists 
Drive. In 2021 they planted in Somers, and in 2022 linkages from Balnarring to Merricks, with 20,000 
plants going in the ground. This year they are planting linkages from Cerberus to Red Hill South. 

On June 17 we joined them at a private prop- jai SE Tit 
erty in Paringa Rd, and it was a very well or- 
ganised operation. The holes were already dug ¢ 
with Hamilton planters, and stakes and plants “9 
ready. We just slotted the plants in. They did- 
n’t even need watering- rain was expected 
that night. With lots of helpers on hand, 1050 
plants went in the ground in just an hour. It 
wasn't just Eucalypts, but understory plants 
as well, to create habitat. This was the first of 
their planned winter planting days, which con- 
tinue until September. 

Mornington Peninsula Koala Conservation 
Group has a very informative and inspiring 
website, mpkoalas.org.au, a Face book page- 
Mornington Peninsula Koala Conservation, and 
can be contacted on mpkoalatreeplant- 
ing@outlook.com. 


Main Ridge NCR 


After the planting for koala conservation finished surprisingly early, our group looked for somewhere else to finish 
the day. We decided on the Main Ridge Nature Conservation Reserve, partly because high winds made the higher 
ground at Red Hill somewhat uncomfortable. We found the winds to be just as strong down the hill, but set off on 
the circuit walk anyway. The reserve is mostly a fairly open woodland, mostly Messmate, but some Manna Gum 
and Peppermints. On previous visits, especially in spring, we found a wealth of wildflowers and a good number of 
birds, but on a winters day of strong winds neither was much in evidence. At least there was no rain. 

The circuit heads downhill to a watercourse (Manton Creek), which is visible only as a wide expanse of Phrag- 
mites, unless perhaps you bush-bash right to the bottom (we didn’t); the lower part of the track is lined with tree 
-ferns, both Soft (Dicksonia antarctica) and Rough (Cyathea australis), as well as a range of other ferns including 
False Bracken (Calochlea dubia) and a Brake (Pteris sp.). At the bottom we found an enclosed space among 
these tree ferns, obviously frequented, whether by people or kangaroos we couldn't tell. A lovely spot, calm and 
secluded away from the wind. 

Mostly this was a day to be amongst one of the elemental forces of nature, watching the trees sway wildly way 
above our heads, trying not to think about falling limbs, imagining how many times these trees had stood up to 
this force—although here and there we came across trees that had lost the struggle. This day the winds were 
more or less westerly, the prevailing wind direction; a change to a southerly or easterly wind, combined with 
heavy rain softening the ground, proves fatal to many trees, in gardens as well as in the bush, as evidenced by a 
large fallen tree across the track, that fell foul of gale-force winds a couple of years ago. 

The permanent animal residents also have to endure days like this; whilst the kangaroos can find a cosy spot on 
the ground—perhaps amongst the tree-ferns—the challenge is different for the arboreal animals such as possums 
and gliders—most likely safely ensconced in hollows in dead tree trunks that have withstood decades of assault. 
Birds occupying the upper canopy also have a challenge to endure, and apart from a pair of Crimson Rosellas 
Skittering through the trees, a Yellow-faced Honeyeater grimly holding onto a swaying branch, a White-throated 
Treecreeper investigating the lower tree trunks, and an Eastern Yellow Robin calling from somewhere, the birds 
had all sought shelter who knows where. 

Not a day for memorable sightings, but a day to enjoy anyway for anyone who loves the bush. Lee Denis 
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Point Nepean Excursion, July 15, 2023 


We re-arranged things a bit this year, and instead of the usual July working bee, we went Koala tree planting in 
June, and to Point Nepean in July. 

We discovered why a working bee in July can be a good idea, as the weather was wintry, just right for working, 
not so good for seeing birds and flowers. 

We started at Gunners Cottage and walked over to the old jetty on the Bay side, where gannets were diving for 
food. From there we walked to Cheviot Hill, and as always looked at Harold Holt’s last swimming spot, and then 
back to Gunners Cottage via the ironically named 
Happy Valley. Soldiers stationed there during the 
Second World War did not enjoy the experience 
and the isolation. It was interesting to see how 
much the Moonah especially have grown in 75 
years. 

Birds were scarce, shells were few, and nothing 
was in flower. The highlight of the day for me 
was meeting a ranger, who told us about the 
fauna they are seeing on the wildlife cameras — 
dunnarts and bush rats. As always though, it is a 
beautiful and spectacular place. 

Judy Smart 
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Life Membership—Lee Denis 


As regular readers will know, Lee Denis set up this newsletter 12 years 
ago, and has been editing it and writing for it ever since. The newsletter is ™ 
of a high standard, widely read and much enjoyed by many people, mem- 
bers and others. Lee’s articles are very informative and so readable. He 
also set up and maintains our website. Both of these have added enor- 
mously to the life of our club, and we were pleased to make Lee a Life 
Member of our club at our AGM in July. 

Coincidentally, Lee had just decided to resign as Newsletter Editor, as 12 
years is a long time to maintain this level of publication. He is going to 
continue to maintain the website, thankfully. 

The position of Newsletter Editor is vacant, applications are invited. 


uml 


Judy Smart 


Photos: Tyabb Reserves-— Lee Denis 
L-R Olivers Creek, Stinkhorn fungus, Clifford 
Reserve, Olivers Creek 


Tyabb Bushland Reserves August 12, 2023 


This excursion examined two small bushland reserves in Tyabb, Olivers Creek and Clifford, before finishing at the 
North Western Port NCR at the end of Bungower Road. 


Olivers Creek Bushland Reserve comprises almost 12 hectares in a thin strip of land between the Creek and 
Mornington-Tyabb Road. As with most of these remnant uncleared parcels of bushland, it had a chequered past 
before being proclaimed a nature reserve. In the early days it was gazetted as a Stone and Water Reserve, was 
used by the Scouts as a campsite, and was planted with non-indigenous species including pine trees. Managed by 
the Shire and proclaimed a Bushland Reserve in 1996, it has a Friends Group, and contains tracks, benches and 
picnic areas. A fauna survey conducted in 2003 by Malcolm Legg found one species of Decapod Crustacean 
(Burrowing Cray), five species of Amphibians, eight species of Reptiles (of which one species is a tortoise, five 
Species are lizards and two species are snakes), 54 species of Birds (of which four species are introduced) and 14 
species of Mammals (of which four species are introduced). 

(Thanks to Graeme Rigg for the background information. ) 

Our group spent about 2 hours to walk the circuit track, during which time we counted 22 species of birds. The 
main overstory trees were Swamp Gum, Blackwood and Black Wattle. Narrow-leaved Peppermint, Black She-oak 
and Cherry Ballart were also noted. In addition there were considerable numbers of non-indigenous eucalypts; in 
some parts Sweet Pittosporum was the major overstory tree. Understory plants included common woodland spe- 
cies such as Cassinia aculeata, Olearia lirata, Goodenia ovata, Bursaria spinosa, Kunzea leptospermoides, and 
Acacias A.paradoxa, A verticillata, and A pycnantha, the last presumably not indigenous. Lower story plants in- 
cluded Lomandra longifolia, Bracken Pteridium esculentum, Gahnia radula, and Bidgee-widgee. Clematis aristata 
and Pandorea pandoreana were common; the only mistletoe noted was Amyema pendula, not in great numbers. 
We looked as hard as we could, but didn’t see any orchids. 

The Reserve from the road to the creek is only some 200 metres wide. At the western end the creek runs in a 
thin channel at the bottom of a wider valley; the surrounds are vegetated mainly with Swamp Paperbark Me- 
laleuca ericifolia, with Maidenhair fern Adiantum aethiopicum on the ground. Near the channel were Soft Tree- 
ferns, and a few Mother Shield Ferns. The ground was greatly turned over, presumably by the afore-mentioned 
Burrowing Crays. 

Towards the eastern end, nearer the picnic areas, the channel was wider, three or four metres deep, and our 
geological enthusiast Heather was able to point out exposures of the underlying Silurian sandstone or mudstone 
in the bank. More Tree-ferns were growing here, in this location being Rough Tree-Ferns. A loudly calling Yellow 
Robin saw us out. 


Clifford Bushland Reserve comprises a very thin sliver of land along Olivers Creek South, surrounded by pri- 
vate properties, although the blocks being giute large the houses are not close. Swamp Gums, Blackwoods and 
Black Wattles formed most of the upper story; there has been extensive planting so it is difficult to tell what is 
natural; we noted Di/lwynia glaberrima in flower. There were quite a few birds here, including a male Golden 
Whistler and, in a small grassed area, a female Flame Robin. The mulch at the entrance was heavily populated 
with a Stinkhorn fungus, possibly Aseroe rubra—fun fact, this was the first Australian fungus to be collected, by 
Labillardiere in Tasmania in 1792. This Reserve is obviously lovingly maintained by the Friends Group. 


North Western Port NCR was the last to be visited. During lunch at the entrance we were visited by quite a 
number of birds including Golden Whistler, Spotted Pardalote, Yellow-faced and White-eared Honeyeaters, Grey 
Fantail and White-browed Scrub-wren. The sandy track had been well trampled by horses, which made walking a 
bit laborious, but it was worth it to reach the coast at the back of the salt marsh, a very tranquil spot shared only 
with three White-faced Herons, and numerous circling Welcome Swallows high over the marsh. No traffic sounds 
could be heard. 

On the circuit walk we did locate many Nodding Greenhoods in flower, as well as Mosquito Orchids (Acianthus 
pusillus) which had finished flowering and set seed. Other sightings included a pair of Grey Currawongs, an 
Echidna, and a small flock of Blue-winged Parrots. Our last sighting on the road heading home: a pair of Royal 
Spoonbills in the paddock. Article and photos -Lee Denis 
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Birding reports 


BIRDING AT ROSSITER RD., BANGHOLME -- 5th JUNE 2023 


On a balmy June morning 7 club members gathered to enjoy a delightful morning of birding at Banyan Wetland. 
It was warm and sunny with NO wind; a total contrast to our 2 previous visits to this location. 

The highlights for the day were some wonderful views of a variety of raptors perched in the bare branches of 
some old conifers:- Little Eagle, Whistling Kites including a juvenile, Swamp Harrier, Black-shouldered Kite, Aus- 
tralian Kestrel and Brown Falcon. 2 Little Eagles were seen in June 2021 & June 2022, so they appear to be resi- 
dents. The other feature for the day was seeing Flame Robins, 2 males & 3 females. In the bright morning sun, 
the colourful males almost GLOW. The last few years we moved to Patterson River boat ramps for lunch and 
some shelter, but with mild conditions on the day, we stayed put; a short walk after lunch added a few more 
Species and another chance to enjoy the Flame Robins. 

This location includes a large lagoon, open grazing paddocks with patches of remnant woodland ; this varied 
habitat is home to a surprising number of birds, we recorded about 50 species on the day. 

Heather Ducat 


BIRDING AT BULLDOG CREEK ROAD 3" July 2023 


This has been a semi-regular winter venue for our birding excursions—seven visits in the last 10 years. This year 
we had a fine, mild, still day, under overcast sky. Five members were joined by two visitors, keen young birders 
who added considerably to our sightings—the value of young eyes and young ears being clearly demonstrated. 
Our total of 42 was the best single day total in the past 10 years, albeit including only six species not previously 
recorded—these being Black Duck, Cattle Egret (on the road into the site, amongst cattle), Little Corella, Austra- 
lian Raven, Silvereye and Common Mynah. All but one of our outings have been in winter, with the total for the 
site over the years being 59; a couple of those, Fan-tailed Cuckoo and Olive-backed Oriole, only recorded in our 
One Spring outing at the site, as would be expected. The four feral species observed over the years—Spotted 
Dove, Blackbird, Starling and Common Mynah—have each been recorded on less than half of our lists. 


Highlights: Striated Thornbill, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Varied Sitella (each recorded two or three times be- 
fore), and Mistletoebird (which appears on most of the seven lists). Ten species appear on each of our seven lists 
over the years, including Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Rainbow Lorikeet, Crimson and Eastern Rosellas, Grey Fan- 
tail, Grey Shrike-thrush. No raptors were observed—in fact few raptors appear on our lists for this site, with only 
Wedge-tailed Eagle being commonly observed in the past. 


Later the group shifted to the nearby Devilbend Reserve, where the list amounted to 29, highlights being Darter, 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill, White-bellied Sea-eagle and Crescent Honeyeater. 
Lee Denis 


BIRDING AT CRANBOURNE BOTANIC GARDENS—September 4 2023 


We enjoyed a lovely walk through the CBG, Stringybark Picnic area. A warm but blustery day made birding a lit- 
tle difficult but an impressive 54 species were recorded for the day. 

Lunch was enjoyed in the company of a Southern Brown Bandicoot. It is good to know that they are still to be 
found in this island refuge surrounded by encroaching urban development. 

We explored the formal botanical gardens after lunch and what a wonderful showcase for Australian flora they 
are and do such a good job to educate the public to appreciate our native flora. 

A good day was had by everyone, a record attendance of 14. 
Bett Mitchell 


BIRDING AT BRAESIDE PARK 7" August 2023 


This excursion concentrated on the wetlands section, but included a number of bush birds. The day started 
with a sighting of Buff-banded Rail on the road into the park—later it was learned that this pair of birds is 
commonly seen there, but this species is not often seen in our excursions. On the wetlands bird numbers 
were not high, but there was a good range of species, with most of the ducks likely to be seen in this area, 
including Freckled, Musk, Blue-billed, Pink-eared, and Australasian Shoveller, mostly one or two birds. Darters 
were nesting, Little Grassbirds were singing, and a Golden-headed Cisticola popped up for an instant. A Great 
Egret stalked the water’s edge. Black Swans were definitely not in low numbers, easily the most abundant 
species, more even than Coots. Their numbers included a pair of almost grown cygnets. Notable absentees 
included Cormorants, apart from one Little Pied; Pelicans, Herons, and Spoonbills. 


Amongst the bush birds there was a frantic competition for nesting hollows.Wood Ducks, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos, and Rainbow Lorikeets were the most aggressive, tending to overwhelm the Red-rumped Parrots 
and Eastern Rosellas. Even a pair of Striated Pardalotes entered the fray. 


Few raptors were sighted, Swamp Harrier being the most sighted—possibly the same two each time. The only 
other raptor was a Whistling Kite. Honeyeater were also scarce, only Red Wattlebird and White-plumed being 
recorded. Noisy Miners were abundant as usual, as were rabbits. 


The final count came to 48. Later the group moved to Waterways, where we added White-faced Heron, Black- 
shouldered Kite, and New Holland Honeyeater. Swans, Coots, and Chestnut Teal were abundant here, as they 
were at Braeside. Among the swans were a clutch of recently hatched cygnets, contrasting with the almost 
grown cygnets at Braeside. 

Lee Denis 


Photos: this page -Lee Denis 
Clockwise 

Tame swans at Braeside 

SC Cockatoo defending nesting site at 
Braeside 

Pink-eared ducks at Braeside 


Photos: previous page—Bett Mitchell - 
Group at CBG 
Friendly SB Bandicoot 


More Photos of Coralie 


Peninsula Field Naturalists Club Inc 
CAV: AOQ0O10510T 


Photos: Coralie at work 

Clockwise- at Langwarrin FFR working bee 
with Pat, Gloria, Leon and David 

At Lancefield Megafauna dig, sieving mud 
with Velimir 

At Sages Cottage working bee with Gerard, 
Pat, Heather, Judy and Daniel 

Photos by: J Smart, Heather Ducat, un- 
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Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month with a field trip on the following Sat- 


urday. Visitors always welcome. 


We also go birding on the first Monday of the month. 


Further information and current Program of Activities can be found at our website: 


www.peninsulafieldnaturalists.org.au 

We are also on Face book: Peninsula Field Nats 
Email: penfieldnats@gmail.com 

Secretary & temporary editor: Judy Smart 
President: vacant 

Treasurer: Linda Edwards 


Annual subs due July 


Adult $35 
Concession $30 
Family $40 


To pay direct to bank account: Bendigo Bank 
BSB 633-108 

Account 123350068 

Please email secretary when paid 


